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Tugs RACE BETWEEN THE ADIENO 


BREAKING AWAY; 
oR, 
The Fortunes of a Student. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST TAKES COMMAND OF THE 
EXPEDITION. 


[ was useless for mé to remain any longer 

in the wheel-house, and I descended by the 
forward ladder to the deck. I was indignant, 
but I was determined to “face the music.” 








The best of friends are liable to “ fall out” at 


AND THE CHAMPION. Page 494. 


times, and ‘no better than Vallington and my- 
self had ever existed. He was burdened by 
the responsibility of the position he had as- 
sumed, and perhaps did not feel just right 
about the course he had taken. These things 
may have made him irritable. Though I had 
never before known him to be unkind or un- 
courteous, he had certainly ‘‘ pitched into me,” 
on the present occasion, in a manner which 
my self-respect would not permit me to endure. 

I had been acting, in charge of the wheel, to 
the best of my ability ; and I was perfectly con- 
fident that nothing would have gone wrong 
with the steamer if the engineer had not 
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stopped the wheels. However I felt on the 
general question of duty, I was quite satisfied 
that I had been faithful to the interests of the 
expedition upon which we had embarked; and 
I could not bear to be “snapped up,” and 
treated like an inferior in knowledge and skill, 
even by my chosen leader. I was ‘chief of 
navigation,” at least; and I felt that the gen- 
eral had interfered with my part of the work. 
He accused me of causing the mischief, when 
he had been the author of it himself; and this 
was so plain to me that I could not help re- 
senting it. 

Very likely my face was flushed with anger 
and excitement when I confronted Vallington 
on the forward deck. If it was, his was not 
less so, and there was a lively prospect of 
a “family quarrel.” With my strong con- 
sciousness that I had done right, or, at least, 
intended to do right, so far as our expedition 
was concerned, I could have afforded to refrain 
from heated expressions; and it would have 
been better if I had done so. It is no reason, 
because one person gets mad, that another 
should. It is more dignified, manly, and 
Christian for one always to control his tem- 
per. Let the truth be spoken forcibly, if need 
be, but kindly. 

‘* We are in for a pretty scrape now,” said 
Vallington, sternly and angrily, as I walked 
up to him. ‘ 

“It isn’t my fault if we are,” I answered, 
sharply. 

“Why do you say it isn’t your fault, Thorn- 
ton? Didn’t you pilot the steamer into this 
hole?” 

“I didn’t pilot her aground. When you 
stopped her there were two or three feet of 
water under her keel.” 

‘* What did you bring her in here for? If I 
hadn’t stopped her when I did, you would haye 
smashed her up.” 

‘* Perhaps I should,” I answered, with a sneer, 
when I found it was impossible to make any 
headway against the general’s unreasonable 
speech. 

“You were going at full. speed; and it is 
lucky I happened to see the shore and stop her 
when I did.” 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,” I replied, 
seating myself on the rail of the steamer. 

‘“* I don’t think there is much more to be said. 
Here we are, hard aground; and anybody that 
has a mind to come after us can take us.” 

I made no reply. Vallington went to the 
gangway. and looked over into the shallow 
water. Then he walked over to the cther side, 
and I had no doubt our situation looked hope- 
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less to him. After he had walked about , 
while, his anger abated; and perhaps he wa; 
conscious that he had been too fast in express- 
ing himself. 

“What's to be done? That's the next ques. 
tion,” said he. 

‘I suppose nothing can be done,” replied 
Tom Rush, who was more disappointed than 
any other fellow on board. ‘They say the 
Champion will be down after us this after. 
noon. Perhaps she will drag us off, and then 
our tyrants will treat us as they think proper.” 

“You needn’t disturb yourselves about the 
Champion,” I interposed. ‘She can’t come 
within half a mile of us at least.” 

“Is that so?” 

“ That is so.” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference whether 
she can or not. We must stay here till some 
one helps us out of the scrape,” added Valling- 
ton. ‘It was stupid to come in here.” 

TI don’t think so,” said Bob Hale, decidedly. 

‘* Here we are aground, any how.” 

“Harry,” continued Bob, gently and kindly, 
“T think Ernest was right in what he said. 
If you hadn’t stopped the engine, we should 
have gone through well enough.” 

Vallington bit his lips, and he and Bob 
walked aft together. They were absent a few 
moments ; and when he returned, the general's 
face wore a different expression. 

‘Thornton, Iacknowledge that I was wrong,” 
said he, extending his hand to me. 

The boys standing around us immediately 
began to clap their hands in token of their 
satisfaction. In matters of navigation they 
‘were more willing to believe in me than in 
Vallington; and probably most of them were 


} satisfied that I had been in the right. 


“‘ Don’t say another word,” I replied, jump- 
ing down from my seat, and grasping his 
offered hand. 

‘You will excuse my hasty language,” he 
continued. 

“‘ Certainly; and I ask the same favor of 
you,” I replied. 

‘I irritated you, commodore, by my unrea- 
sonable words, and I am willing to bear all the 
blame.” 

“6 You don’t deserve it all.” 

If Vallington had been less noble and manly, 
we might have had a bad quarrel; as it was, 
our differences were promptly healed. 

“‘ Now, what’s to be done, commodore?” the 
general proceeded. “I havegot you iyto the 
scrape; but I hope you will be able je getout 
of it.” 

“] think I shall,” I replied, confidently. 
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“ They say we are to be chased by the Cham- 
pion this afternoon; but just now we don’t 
seem to be in condition to be chased even by 
ascow.” 

“We are not very hard aground; we only 
drifted on the shoal bottom; and if I mistake 
not, we can work her off. So far as the Cham- 
pion is concerned, I am satisfied she will be 
after us as soon as she has landed her passen- 
gers at Parkville; but that will not be for a 
couple of hours yet.” 

“Then you really expect her.” 

“T certainly do; and when we float again, I 
don’t care how soon she comes. I came into 
this place, which you call a hole, general, sim- 
ply to get ready for the Champion; for she 
draws too much water to pass through this 
channel.” 

“Well, that’s a double proof that I have 
wronged you, and I am all the more sorry for 
my unkindness.” 

“Don’t mention that again, Vallington,” I 
replied, touched by his magnanimity. 

“Fellows,” said Vallington, turning to the 
boys, ‘‘I resign my commission as general-in- 
chief of this expedition.” 

“No, no!” shouted the students. 

“ We are on the water now, and it is more 


proper that the commodore should have the 


entire command. When we are on shore 
again, I will resume my office. I will obey all 
the commodore’s orders now, and the rest of 
you will do the same.” 

I protested, but the general insisted. We 
finally agreed to the proposition, and for the 
time I became the commander of the expedi- 
tion. Our first business was to float the steam- 
er. Vallington went back to the engine-room, 
and I resumed my place at the wheel. I rang 
to back her, and the paddles slapped the water 
furiously for a time, but without producing 
any effect. The steamer had taken the ground 
harder than I supposed. She had run her 
bow upon the gradual slope of the bottom till 
the wheels were powerless to move her. 

The boys looked at one another in blank 
dismay, and seemed to feel just as though the 
enemy were to ‘‘ bag” them, as a sportsman 
does the game he has brought down. I did 
not despair Yet. From the wheel-house I had 
surveyed the surroundings, and a plan had oc- 
curred to me by which I hoped to work the 
Adieno out of her uncomfortable position, 

“No go,” said Vallington, as we met togeth- 
er again on the main deck. 

“Not yet; but we won’t give it up. The 
bow had dug into the bottom more than I sup- 
posed. We must carry a line ashore, and make 
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fast to one of those trees; then I think we can 
pull her off.” 

Bob. Hale, with two others, was sent ashore 
on the North Sister in the Splash, carrying the 
end of a long rope. When he had secured it 
to a large tree on the shore, I took the other 
end, the line passing through a round hawse- 
hole forward, and conveyed it aft to the shaft. 
After winding it four or five times round the 
shaft, I told the boys to haul it taut, and about 
twenty of them laid hold of the rope to “ take 
in the slack,” if we were fortunate enough to 
obtain any. , 

‘Bully for you,” said Vallington, as he com- 
prehended my arrangement. 

“If the rope don’t break, something will 
come,” I replied. 

I had been obliged to join several ropes, in 
order to form one long enough; but having 
carefully avoided ‘‘ granny knots,” I hoped it 
would hold. The bearing of the line was at 
the hawse-hole, near the bow of the boat; and 
as the power was applied to the rope by turn- 
ing the wheel and shaft, the tendency was 
to haul the forward end of the boat off the 
ground into the deeper water. 

** All ready now, Vallington,” I continued, 
when the preparations were completed. ‘‘ Back 
her slowly.” 

He started the engine as I directed. 

‘* Haul taut on that rope!” I shouted to the 
boys at the line. 

The wheels turned, and the shaft revolved. 
The rope groaned and strained. 

‘* Stop her!” I added to the engineer, afraid 
to risk the strain. ‘‘ Run aft the chain-box.” 

My orders were obeyed; and as the boat 
floated at her stern, the weight of the chain- 
box was sensibly felt. ; 

‘“* Back her slowly again,” I continued. 
Again the rope groaned and strained as 
though too much was expected of it. 5 

‘‘ She starts!” cried the boys forward. ‘“‘ She 
is coming off !” 

I heard the keel scraping upon the bottom; 
and as the rope wound up, the Adieno slid off 
into the deep water. 

‘‘ Hurrah!” shouted the boys. 

‘¢ Let go the rope?” I called to the boys aft. 
‘Stop her, Vallington.” 

I hastened up to the wheel-house, the better 
to work her. I found-she lay in good position 
to go ahead, and I shouted to Bob Hale to cast 
off the rope from the tree, directing the boys 
on the forward deck to haul it om board. I 
rang one bell, and the boat moved ahead slow- 
ly towards the wood pier. The boys cheered 
lustily, and were overjoyed at our'good fortune 


* 
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in getting out of the scrape. In a few mo- 
ments I ran the bow of the steamer up to the 
pier, and she was made fast to the ring. 

** Now we are all hunky-dory,” said Tom 
Rush, who was rather given to ‘‘ expressions,” 
and who was overjoyed to find there was still 
a chance for an excitement. 

** Not quite,” I added. 

‘* What’s the matter now?” 

‘* We want some dinner.” 

‘You shall have it in half an hour.” 

And while Tom was superintending the cook- 
ing, Vallington, Bob Hale, and myself had a 
consultation in the wheel-house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST ENGAGES IN AN EXCITING 
STEAMBOAT RACE. 


‘¢ TF you ask for my opinion,” said Bob Hale, 
** I say we had better return to Parkville 

at once, and not wait to be driven back.” 
“It is easy enough for you to say that,” re- 
plied Tom Rush, who had joined us. ‘ You 


live there, and all you have to do is to go 
home; but what are the fellows who reside a 
hundred miles from there to do?” 

“They will not be any worse off there than 


they will be here. The question is only be- 
tween going back and being driven back,” 
added Bob. 

‘*T suppose that we are to acknowledge that 
breaking away has been a failure,” said Val- 
lington. 

“Not at all; I, for one, won’t have any 
more to do with Mr. Parasyte,” answered Bob. 
‘* What do you say, Ernest?” 

“TI probably shall not go back to the Insti- 
tute, whatever happens,” I replied. ‘My 
breaking away is not from school only, but 
from all the home I ever knew. I have been 
thrown out upon the world, to take care of 
myself.” 

For a moment my friends seemed to forget 
that we were in council to determine what 
should be done for the rebels in their sympa- 
thy for me; but I assured them I was not at all 
concerned about myself, and felt abundantly 
able to make my way without any help. 

‘* But what an old humbug your untle is!” 
said Tom. 

‘* He is a strange man.’ He seemed to have 
turned me out because I displeased ‘/hirh in re- 
sisting Mr. Parasyte’s injustice. He is afraid 
my conduct will lessen the value of his mort- 
gage on the Parkville Liberal Institute.” + 

“T think Mr. Parasyte’s conduct has lessened 
it,” said Vallington. ‘‘ But all this is neither 
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here nor there. What shall we do with this 
steamer?” 

‘Take her back to Parkville, and leave her 
there,” answered Bob. 

** What are the fellows to do?” asked Tom. 

‘** Let them go back to the Institute, and lie 
back till something happens.” 

“T don’t believe anything will happen this 
year,” laughed Tom, who was always light- 
hearted in any emergency. 

** Now, I think something will happen with- 
in a few days. I know that certain persons 
in Parkville, who have long been dissatisfied 
with Mr. Parasyte, intended to have a change 
months ago; and if I mistake not, this affair 
of ours will bring matters to a head,” said Bob. 

‘What {can they do? Mr. Parasyte is as ob- 
stinate as a mule, and owns the Institute him- 
self,” added Vallington. 

“‘ Not quite; my uncle will own the most of 
it if his note isn’t paid,” I interposed. 

‘*T am not at liberty to tell even what I know, 
which is not much; but I believe something 
will turn up which will put things right at the 
Institute. All we have to do is to go back to 
Parkville and make our peace with the steam- 
boat folks the best way we can,” continued Bob. 

We all agreed that the steamboat enterprise 
was a bad affair for us; but we were just as 
unanimous in the opinion that we could not 
have done otherwise than take her as we did. 
It was mean of her captain to lend himself and 
his boat to such a man as Mr. Parasyte. We 
could not stay on Pine Island without food and 
without shelter. But we hoped to return the 
Adieno uninjured, and, through the powerful 
influence of Bob Hale’s father, who was the 
wealthiest man in the county, to escape with- 
out any serious consequences. It was decided, 
therefore, to return to Parkville just as soon as 
we had eaten our dinner. , 

Tom Rush’s cooks were either very dilatory, 
or they had not got the hang of the steamer’s 
kitchen, for we had to wait an hour for the 
meal. .We dined in the cabin, where we found 
everything we needed to set the table; and in 
spite of the’ desperate condition of our affairs, 
we enjoyed ourselves very much. Some one 
ventured to inquire if we could not charter the 
Adieno for a week, and finish our breaking 
away inher, it would be so pleasant to live on 
board, and cruise up and down the beautiful 
lake. But it was satisfactorily shown that our 
finances, however they might be improved by 
letters from home, would not warrant such a 
piece of extravagance. 

This was the last day of the breaking away, 
at least on the lake and in camp, and we were 
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disposed to make the most of it. As soon as 
it was announced that we were to return to 
Parkville, though some of the students mur- 
mured, and wished to make a trip down the 
lake before we went back, the plan was ac- 
cepted, and the boys were disposed to improve 
the remainder of the cruise. They persisted in 
enjoying it; and before the boat left the wood 
pier, they were skylarking and training as 
though the future would require no account to 
be rendered of their past conduct. 

Vallington went to the engine-room, and 
directed the boys below to start up the fires. 
With Bob Hale I went to the wheel-house; 
while Tom Rush, as he had been directed by 
our chief, had all the dishes washed, and ev- 
erything put in order in the cabin and kitchen, 
for we wished to leave the boat in as good con- 
dition in every respect as we found her. 

“ Cast off the fasts!” I called to the boys on 
the forward deck, when Vallington informed 
me that he had steam enough. 

“All clear!” replied those who were doing 
duty as deck hands. 

I rang to back her; and when the bow of 
the Adieno was clear of the wharf, I started 
her forward slowly; and keeping her in the 
middle of the channel, she passed in safety out 
into the broad lake. 

“We are too late; we ought to have gone 
before,” said Bob, impatiently. ‘‘ There comes 
the Champion. I was certain she would be 
after us — as certain as you were. What shall 
we do?” 

I headed the Adieno down the lake when I 
saw the Champion — that is, away from Park- 
ville. 

“We must take our chances; we can’t do 
anything else,” I replied to Bob, as I threw the 
wheel over. 

“But you are not headed for Parkville.” 

“Not yet; for I don’t mean to be captured.” 

“ How can you help it?” 

“Perhaps I can’t help it; but I can try.” 

I notified Vallington through the speaking- 
tube that the Champion was in sight, and 
headed towards us. 

“We mustn’t let her overtake us, if we can 
help it. I will put on the steam,” he replied. 

“All right; I can keep out of her way,” I 
answered. 

“Why not surrender?” said Bob, who stood 
# my side watching the Champion. 

“Surrender!” I exclaimed. 

“Why not? What harm will it do?” 

“Thave no idea of throwing myself into the 
hands of those steamboat men. Don’t you see 
the Champion is full of men?” 





‘*Do you suppose they would harm us?” 

“Ido. No doubt Mr. Parasyte is on board, 
and he will give them liberty to maul us as 
much as they please.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right; I didn’t think of 
Mr. Parasyte’s being with them.” 

‘Of course he is; and I think we can make 
better terms by fighting it out. For my own 
part, I would run the steamer ashore and take 
to the woods, rather than give myself up to 
Mr. Parasyte and such a gang as he‘has now.” 

Bob did not fully agree with me, though he 
thought we had better get back to Parkville, 
if we could. This was not an easy matter, for 


the Champion lay between us and our destina- 


tion, and could cut us off if we attempted to 
pass her. She could run up alongside of the 
Adieno, if we attempted to dodge her, and 
throw her men on our decks. 

The Sisters lay near the middle of the lake, 
and the Champion must go to the north or to 
the south of them. I made a blunder; I ought 
to have waited at the end of the channel until 
our pursuer had reached his most southern or 
most northern point in coming round the shoal, 
and then gone off in the opposite direction; 
but even then he might have put about, and 
headed us off. It was hard to decide what to 
do, and I continued to go to the westward until 
the Champion, which had chosen the southern 
passage, was due south of the Sisters, when I 
stood away to the northward. 

But the pursuer “had me;” and finding it 
was useless to attempt to get by her, I headed 
the boat down the lake again. The Champion 
then crowded on all steam and chased us. This 
was exactly what I wished her to do, and I led 
her five miles down the lake. 

‘“*T don’t know about it, Ernest,” said Bob, 
shaking his head. ‘I think she will catch us. 
This boat is the fastest, but we don’t under- 
stand her well enough to make her do her best.” 

“T am afraid of that; but don’t talk to me, 
if you please, now,” I replied. 

I led the Champion to the northward of an 
island at this point; and here her captain made 
a blunder, which restored to me the advantage 
I had lost before. When the Champion was 
well by the island, I turned the Adieno to the 
southward, and went round the island, which 


bd 


| prevented our pursuer from cutting us off, and 


saving any of the distance, as he might have 
done, in the open lake. 

‘“‘ There, Bob, I have done it now, and Iam 
satisfied,” I said. ‘‘ She can’t cut us off, and 
it will be a square race up the lake.” 

“ The Champion is gaining on us every mo- 
ment,” replied Bob. 
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The other steamer was certainly overhauling 
us. The superior skill of the men if charge 
of her gave them the advantage. I told Val- 
lington of the fact, and soon the roaring of the 
furnaces and the creaking of the boat assured 
me he was in earnest. But in spite of his re- 
newed exertions, the Champion was gaining a 
little, and I was sure that she would overtake us 
long before we could reach Parkville. I headed 
her for The Sisters, therefore, determined to 
put in force the plan I had devised before din- 
ner. I ran directly for the channel, and the 
Champion followed. 

The pursuer was almost upon us when we 
came within a quarter of a mile of the end of 
the channel. Both boats were shaking and 
trembling under the high pressure of steam, 
and every fellow on board the Adieno was in 
a fever of excitement. 

‘¢ Crowd her, Vallington !” I shouted through 
the tube. 

‘The Champion’s bow is within ten feet of 
us!” exclaimed Bob. 

‘** Stop her, you villains!” cried the captain 
of the boat from the bow of the Champion. 

* Give it to her, Vallington! In two min- 
utes more we are safe!” I yelled through the 
tube. 

‘* She is almost upon us!” said Bob, trem- 
ulously. 

At that moment we heard the engine bell of 
the Champion ring, as the Adieno approached 
the narrow channel. Her wheels stopped, and 
she began to back vigorously. 

‘*Give them three cheers!” I called to the 


students, as the pursuer backed out; and they 


were given with a will. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
BOAT-LIFE AND ITS ROMANCE. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HOUGH boat-life in India is attended 

with dangers and inconveniences, it is 
still very pleasant, as there is much of romance 
and adventure connected with it. I will try to 
give you some glimpses of our mode of life 
during a river voyage. 

My father, who was a missionary, frequently 
made preaching tours through the native vil- 
lages that border on the Brahmapootra and its 
tributaries. My mother and myself sometimes 
accompanied him on these excursions. He 
owned a fine boat, which was kept expressly 
for these trips; and when all was in readiness, 


our little vessel, manned by native boatmen, 


. 





and well supplied with stores, would leave her 
moorings and sail down the river to the dis. 
tant heathen villages. It was a beautiful 
sight, as she spread her snowy canvas and 
hastened on her way, bearing the herald of 
the cross, who was to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of salvation to the people sitting in 
darkness. 

We were usually accompanied by a cook- 
boat and a baggage-boat, for our own was 
merely large enough to furnish us with sleep- 
ing accommodations. The cook would pre- 
pare the meals on board his boat; and when 
either breakfast or dinner was ready he would 
make a signal, and we would stop to let the 
cook-boat come up with us. When it came 
alongside it was fastened to our boat, and our 
dark-faced cook would proceed to set the table 
and serve up the meal in a style that would 
perhaps amuse my young readers. 

I must tell you about the crew of our gallant 
little vessel. It consisted of a helmsman or 
native captain, and a number of sturdy fellows 
who obeyed his orders. Sometimes they were 
Hindoos, but more usually Mussulmans or Mo- 
hammedans. They were devout believers in 
their religion; and it was surprising to wit- 
ness the volubility with which they repeated 
their prayers morning and evening, calling 
upon the name of Allah and their prophet with 
almost every breath. They always pray in 
the Arabic language, which is entirely unin- 
telligible to themselves. I am afraid prayers 
of which they could not understand a word did 
not do them much good. The fervor of their 
devotions seemed to consist in uttering the 
same petitions over and over again with the 
greatest possible rapidity. Still, bigoted and 
deluded as the Mohammedans are, they are 
preferable to the Hindoos, for they are not 
such idolaters, neither are they so fettered by 
caste. This caste is something I will explain 
to you in a future sketch. 

I have already told you that boats travel 
only in the daytime, on account of the dangers 
of navigation, and that at evening they are 
accustomed to anchor by some sand-bank, 
where the boatmen cook their rice and build 
a fire to keep away the wild beasts. We usu- 
ally slept in the boat, where we had very snug 
quarters; but sometimes, on pleasant nights, 
we would pitch our tent upon the river-bank, 
and form a rural encampment. Then, with 
the star-lit heavens above us, and the river 
flowing gently at our feet, while the forms of 
our dusky boatmen were stretched on the 
ground beside the great watch-fire, we would 
give ourselves to slumber, protected by Him 
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whose guardian care enabled us to lie down 
and sleep in safety. Though surrounded by 
jungles, and far from any human habitation, 
we were not afraid. The savage beasts of 
prey were never permitted to harm us. 
Though we were exposed to the greatest 
perils, our frail boat was never wrecked; the 
fury of the elements seemed restrained, and 
we felt that we were kept as in the hollow of 
His hand who preserves from dangers both 
seen and unseen. The adventure with the 
mad elephant, and our critical situation near 
the sand-bank, were the nearest approaches 
we had to what seemed inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

There was a great deal of romance in thus 
“tenting out” at night upon the banks of 
those beautiful Eastern rivers. There is no 
one, however unimaginative, who would not 
have been impressed with the beauty and sub- 
limity of the scene, for night in the tropics has 
a loveliness unknown in northern climes. And 
it was scarcely less romantic as we travelled 
onward by day. Native villages line the shores 
of some of the tributaries of the Brahmapootra; 
and often these rude settlements extend for 
miles in places where the jungles have been 
cleared away. Village succeeds village, situ- 


ated in the midst of as beautiful scenery as 


ever meets the eye. Fancy an Oriental land- 
scape, consisting of a fertile plain, surrounded 
by ranges of distant hills, with a river flowing 
through its midst, upon whose banks are groves 
of tropical trees, their branches frequently over- 
hanging the pellucid water. The thatched huts 
of the villagers are interspersed among the 
trees, looking truly picturesque amid that 
wealth of foliage. At a little distance are jun- 
gles that have not yet been cleared away, while 
there are numerous rice or paddy-fields in the 
vicinity of the settlements, contrasting with 
the rich green of the grass which grows with 
a luxuriance unknown in this country. Gentle 
breezes play in the tall tree-tops, while over 
ali is the blue of a cloudless sky. Still, though 
you imagine all this, you can form but a faint 
idea of the beauty of these heathen villages. 
My father would visit these romantic little set- 
tlements in succession, stopping long enough 
to preach to the people and distribute tracts. 
The village street was usually shaded by clumps 
of bamboo, mangoes, and other fruit trees, and 
the shrine of some hideous idol was erected in 
a conspicuous part. There the poor idolatrous 
heathen would prostrate themselves in adora- 
tion before the senseless image, and try to se- 
cure its favor with offerings of fruit and. flow- 
ers. My father would stand beneath the shade 
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of some spreading tree, and preach to these 
deluded worshippers, telling them of the one 
only living and true God, to whom idol-wor- 
ship is an abomination. Some of his listeners 
would pay respectful attention while he un- 
folded to them the way of salvation; and 
others, especially the haughty Brahmins or 
priests, would scoff and dispute. Thus my fa- 
ther went from village to village, sowing the 
good seed, though often on stony soil. He 
very frequently visited the villages that bor- 
dered on the small but beautiful streams which 
are tributary to the Kullung. The scenery on 
these miniature rivers is the most lovely that 
can be imagined. There is one spot in partic- 
ular which I want to describe to you. It is on 
the Kopillie River; and Nature here seems to 
have arrayed herself in her wildest magnifi- 
cence and: beauty. I shall never forget that 
scene as it first burst upon our vision. We 
had been ascending the river through a lonely 
portion of the country, when, as we passed 
around a bend in the stream, we came in sight 
of a most enchanting landscape. It reminded 
one of a scene in South American forests, 
where Nature is said to wear her most beau- 
tiful forms. 

We had come to an ancient forest, where 
trees, that were perhaps centuries old, raised 
their giant heads aloft, while the air was vocal 
with the notes of countless birds. The gorgeous 
Eastern parrots, especially, flitted through 
the trees in great numbers, uttering their shrill 
cries. Where the luxuriant growth of trees and 
underwood ceased, a grassy slope began, varie- 
gated with wild flowers. The color of the 
grass was the richest and most beautiful green ; 
and the water near the shore looked like a pol- 
ished mirror, it was so calm and still, reflect- 
ing the blue of the sky in its clear depths. 
Ranges of mountains rose in the far distance, 
with wooded glens and foaming cascades, 
throwing a sterner beauty over the scene, 
which made it sublime as well as beautiful, 
while the river itself, as it wound its way 
through that wild country, seemed like a 
thread of silver glistening in the sunbeams. 

But enough of these glimpses of boat-life 
and river scenery. I will now tell you some- 
thing about the crocodiles. These creatures 
infest the waters of tropical countries, and are 
very formidable, armed as they are with rows 
of sharp teeth, which are displayed to fine ad- 
vantage whenever they open their immense 
jaws. As one passes up and down the rivers 
of the East, they see the crocodiles lying upon 
the banks in great’t rs, basking lazily in 
the sun. At other times their scaly heads and 
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horrid jaws are seen protruding from the water 
as they come up to the surface. 

As I was one day standing on the deck of 
our boat, suddenly an. immense pair of jaws 
emerged from the water only a few feet from 
me. As they were wide open, I was of course 
very much startled, and did not care to have 
them in such close proximity. It proved to be 
a crocodile that had caught a fish, and had 
raised its jaws above the water in order to 
swallow it more readily. 

It is dangerous to bathe in the rivers of In- 
dia, on account of the crocodiles. Many a 
native, when bathing, has been caught and 
devoured by these ravenous creatures. During 
one of our river voyages I accidentally fell into 
the Brahmapootra River, and had a narrow 
escape from the crocodiles, for a number of 
them had previously been seen in the very 
spot where I fell. Some of the boatmen saw 
me lose my balance and fall over into the 
water, and they instantly jumped in after me, 
and grasped meas I rose to the surface, and 
then swam back to the boat. 

In the next sketch I will tell you of an adven- 
ture we once had with robbers on the great 
Brahmapootra. 


THE DOG CONVENTION. 
Cur-tailed from the Original Report. 
BY SYLVESTER DOGBERRY. 

{Tue Seconpd Dar's PROCEEDINGS.] 

HE attendance was large, and the grounds 

were handsomely decorated with branches 
of dogwood in full flower. An Esquimaux dog, 
the former companion of Dr. Kane, was in- 
vited to a seat, likewise a noble fellow from 
Mount St. Bernard. Some bipeds were pres- 
ent in high good humor to hear the speeches, 
one of whom composed some doggerel verses 
for the occasion, and another a paper in dog 
Latin. 

The meeting was again opened with music. 
The full cry in the chase was rendered in mag- 
nificent chorus by a delegation from a pack of 
English fox-hounds. Dog Nep and little Fan 
then gave with fine effect a favorite glee : — 


‘* We'll bay the silent moon 
With never-ceasing howls; 
Listen, ye peevish sons of men, 
And answer back, ye owls!” 


The president said there was a telegram for 


Jack. His presence was wanted at home. 

There was a polecat in the cellar. (Grins.) 
Ponto. It is enough to make a dog laugh. 
Dog Jack said he must ask to be excused. 
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He had rather hunt possum. It was no part 
of his business to kill essence pedlers. He 
had tried it once, but only got himself into 
bad odor. He knew a little darker of a differ- 
ent kind, from whose muzzle — 

The venerable Jowler said that the business 
of the convention needed attending to. 

The committee on tin-kettles brought in a 
report. It was evidently drawn up by a wag, 

Dog Major read the majority report on the 
mad-dog question, and Minnie the minarity. 
The subject had been much pawed over, nor 
had either side jumped hastily at conclusions; 
but after all the saliva spent on it, each side 
stood doggedly by its opinion. Most of the 
members, however, were little inclined to accept 
the biped theory. Some cur-sory remarks fol- 
lowed. It was recommended that the frater- 
nity should not in-cur censure by prowling; 
that they should keep close during the hot 
weather; that a cur-teous remonstrance be 
made to bipeds against raising the cry of 
“mad dog” to obtain bounties; against driv- 
ing weak dogs mad, not only by tying tin- 
kettles to their tails, but fire-crackers on the 
fourth of July; and, above all, against cutting 
off their tails close behind their ears on sus- 
picion. There should be one unanimous bark 
and howl of indignation at such doings. 
(Bow-wow! Bow-wow!) 

Dog Snarley-yow said, for his part, if he 
caught any boys up to such tricks, he should 
exercise his prerogative to bite, and then run 
for it; but he was going to say, that what the 
dog needed most to improve his condition was 
education and training. Some of his learned 
friends knew their letters; could spell d-o-g, 
dog; could ‘“‘speak” when requested; could 
stand on their hind legs; fetch, carry, climb 
ladders, go a shopping, and showed a remark- 
able genius. Those who were neglected soon 
got slovenly and dissipated, and took to thiev- 
ing, for which they were kicked, stoned, and 
ran off ky-y-ing like sneaks. How disgraceful 
was it to see one of our noble species, who 
should bristle up with pride,-go with his head 
down, and that tail drawn under his legs which 
ought to stand up stiff like a feather in a sol- 
dier’s cap! Dogs were naturally good, full of 
love, inclined to be faithful. ‘There might be 
a vicious training. A man having no money 
went to market with his dog to get a lobster. 
The lobster’s claw was soon fastened to the 
dog’s tail, and he ran home yelping. ‘‘ Whistle 
back your dog,” said the marketman. “Ha!” 
replied the rogue; ‘‘ whistle back your lobster.” 
That was one instance which occurred to him. 
He had also overheard Master Frank read in 
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his spelling-book about a dog and a boot-black. 
The boot-black would say, ‘‘ Shine you up, sir? 
Shine you up, sir?” As soon as the polish 
was on, the dog would clap his dirty paws on 
the boots, and the job had to be done over 
again. He had had a vicious education. 
Snarley-yow sank upon his haunches amid 
great applause. 

Dog Pete said it had come to his ears, and 
they were long ones ( grizs), that the French 
were in the habit of cutting up his friends into 
mince-meat. He had asked the question in 
intelligent quarters, and got a ki-aye to it. 
He thought they would find 42m a tough dog. 
It was a matter on which he thought that they 
should ask the combined action of the Human- 
itarian Society. 

The venerable Jowler recommended a direct 
appeal to the emperor. He had got Maximil- 
ian off his hands, and might find time to at- 
tend to it. 

Dog Don asked leave to offer a resolution. 

Resolved, That we will not recognize the 
fair sex under the appellation of ‘ sluts.” 

Seconded, and carried with loud cries, the 
venerable Jowler being hardly able to keep his 
countenance. A glee was instantly struck up, 
and performed with fine accord. 

Calls were now loudly made for a speech 
from Dr. Kane’s companion. He at last came 
forth, much embarrassed, and in a very droop- 
ing condition. He said that he had suffered 
greatly from the heat; that the climate did not 
agree with his nature, and unless he could get 
back to the north pole, and among the ice- 
bergs again, he was a dead dog. He was in 
fact no better than one now. He had heard 
Dr. Kane say that a live dog was better than 
adead lion. Although out of health and very 
homesick, he was delighted to meet with so 
many of his race. There was no part of the 
world where dogs were not found, which 
showed that mankind could not live without 
them; and nothing dog was foreign to him, 
as he always had a paw to extend. In his 
own country all the travel and carrying trade 
was done through them. He believed that 
horses were well in their way, but they had 
not the intellect of dogs; and in Greenland 
were of no account. (Neighs and nays from a 
neighboring field.) We was no speaker, but 
he thanked his friends for their cur-tesy, and 
begged them to keep up courage. For him- 
self, he was now in a melting mood; but if he 
could only gulp a mouthful of snow, and could 
have a tussle with a white bear, or a sly fox, it 
would set him on his legs. 

His remarks were received with great gusto; 





he sat down, panting, and was presently, -to 
keep himself from fainting, compelled to sink 
himself to the tip of his nose in a not very 
translucent duck-pond. 

** Bernard, Bernard, Bernard!” was now the 
cry. He was called upon for a speech, and 
stood up boldly. His physique was magnifi- 
cent. He was as large as a Numidian lion, 
for lions are not so large as they have been 
fabulously considered to be; and Dr. Living- 
stone, who has corrected many popular errors, 
declares that those lions which you commonly 
meet are not larger than the very largest dog of 
your acquaintance; furthermore, that their cel- 
ebrated roar is as near as can be to the cry of 
an ostrich. If anything is worthy of man, it 
is to study the nature and tell the truth of ev- 
ery creature which God has made. There is 
so much meanness, as well as depravity, among 
men, that it is a source of improvement and a 
delight to observe the wonderful instincts and 
nobility of beasts. ; 

Bernard remarked that, like his worthy friend 
who had just spoken, he was fond of ices. He 
longed for Alps and glaciers. The dog days 
of this latitude were against his constitution. 
He was delighted to meet with all present, 
and especially with the venerable Jowler. The 
dogs of Newfoundland, and of his own moun- 
tains, were alike in traits. But nothing would 
please him better, when his mission here had 
been accomplished, than to find himself trudg- 
ing along with his old acquaintances the monks 
of. St. Bernard, with a basket around his neck, 
carrying wine and bread to those who were 
covered up by the avalanche. He was going 
back to the monastery, where he had ‘eft aged 
parents, besides a young progeny, who would 
litter-ally mourn themselves sick on account 
of his absence. He thanked the convention, 
and, before sitting down, he would, with their 
consent, give them a solo, — it was the same 
bark which had once echoed among the Alpine 
mountains. He accordingly barked most mag- 
nificently, and it was agreed that such a voice 
had never been heard. But we are here obliged 
to cut off the tail of the report of this day’s 
proceedings. 


MAJOR-GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. 
: BY W. S. GEORGE. 

N May, 1862, soon after the battle of Shiloh, 

Governor Blair, of Michigan, was at Cor- 
inth, looking after the welfare of the volun- 
teers. A colonel was wanted for the second 
cavalry regiment of that state. The chief 
quartermaster of Halleck’s army was sug- 
gested for the place—a modest, brisk little 
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man, who had served in the regular army nine 
years, but had only risen from brevet second 
lieutenant to captain of infantry, so poor a 
chance of distinction had he found in garrison 
life and Indian skirmishing. He said that he 
‘*hoped before the rebellion was put down to 
win a major’s commission!” Little did the 
bashful hero think it would be a major- 
general’s. 

This cavalry command, bestowed by a west- 
ern governor, was the making of Philip Henry 
Sheridan. It gave full play to his pushing, 
dashing nature — his activity and energy. So 
unknown was he for some time, however, that 
the newspapers spoke of him as ‘“ Patrick” 
Henry Sheridan, supposing him to be named 
after the great orator. His very first exploit 
at Booneville, Miss., won him a brigadier- 
general’s star. With only two regiments he 
routed and scattered nine regiments of rebel 
cavalry, numbering over five thousand men. 
He attacked them boldly in front and rear, 
and made them run from fear that he was 
backed by a large army. At the battle of Per- 
ryville he held firmly the key of the Union 
position, and the rebels were locked out from 
victory, though much the stronger. In the 
terrible battle of Murfreesboro’, General Sher- 
_ idan commanded a division (about six thou- 
sand five hundred men) near the centre; and 
after our right wing was crumbled up by the 
fierce rebel onset, he held the enemy for two 
hours without support, and only fell back 
when one third of his men had fallen and all 
his cartridges were fired away. The stubborn 
heroism which Sheridan infused into all the 
troops he commanded was the constant over- 
flow of his own daring, sanguine spirit. He 
always felt, and made his troops feel, that it 
was impossible for them to be beaten; and he 
was very quick to repair any seeming disaster. 
After the first day’s fight at Murfreesboro’ he 
scouted with cavalry in our rear, and caught 
more than enough able-bodied stragglers to 
make good his heavy losses. He rescued his 
division from the frightful rout at Chickamau- 
ga, and joined it with General Thomas in the 
position which he held so firmly as to be 
called “the Rock of Chickamauga.” 

It was at Mission Ridge that Sheridan’s 
bravery and vigor caught the eye of General 
Grant, who was then our commander-in-chief, 
and was looking everywhere for capable assist- 
ant officers. Sheridan had a tin cup shot from 
his hand as he was drinking, just previous to 
the final charge; he had a horse shot under 
him, and led his men on foot up to the sum- 
mit, where he sprang upon one of the fifty 





captured guns, swinging his sword over his 
head, and shouting joyfully to his men and 
scornfully to the retreating rebels. 

Sheridan’s career at the head of the cavalry 
division of the army of the Potomac proved 
his wonderful fitness to wield that arm of the 
service. Infantry and artillery were too slow 
for him. He could think like lightning; his 
temper would burst out like a thunderbolt; 
and the quickest motions of well-mounted sol- 
diers lagged behind his wishes. He was the 
first general to win decided victories for the 
Union cause on Virginia soil. Can we ever 
forget the thrilling, joyous news of Winches- 
ter, and Cedar Creek, and Five Forks? Is 
there another instance in the world’s history 
of a reénforcement of one man turning defeat 
into triumph, as did Sheridan’s famous ride 
from Winchester? 

In the civil duties of his present command 
at New Orleans, Sheridan shows promptness, 
patriotism, and good sense. He is not a mere 
fighter, though he does come of wild Irish 
stock, and did get so many “ black marks” for 
his quarrels at West Point that he nearly lost 
his degree. In boyhood, Sheridan attended in 
a country store, and suited his employer. In 
Oregon, while a lieutenant in the army, he 
settled some troubles between the whites and 
Indians by negotiation, and was complimented 
by General Scott. He presided over a board 
to audit the claims growing out of Fremont's 
administration in Missouri. He was such a 
faithful quartermaster as to add greatly to the 
marching powers of our troops; for, like Na- 
poleon, he believed in gaining victories with 
the legs. In his intercourse with officers, sol- 
diers, or people at large, Sheridan is frank, 
kindly, and obliging; anxious to deal justly, 
and free from self-conceit. No general has 
risen more entirely by his own merits, and the 
whole army rejoices in his eminence. He has 
been tried in many fields of duty, and never 
found wanting. The troops, with their pro- 
pensity to nickname, called him “ Little Phil;” 
but his short stature is unnoticed when he is 
on horseback. He is broad-shouldered, com- 
pact, and wiry, with clear gray eyes, dark hair, 
a handsome forehead, andghas a quick, ner- 
vous method of speech, which flames out into 
rough language on the battle-field, and electri- 
fies every soldier. 

When Sheridan was a boy of only five years 
old, he displayed the traits of the future 
cavalry commander. He was lifted by some 
other boys, in pure mischief, on the back ofa 
very vicious horse, without saddle or bridle. 
Away the steed started, leaped over a fence 
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into the road, and ran at tremendous speed for 
several miles. ‘‘J.ittle Phil” clung firmly to 
the horse’s mane, until the animal suddenly 
turned into the shed of a tavern, where its 
owner had often stopped in his travel. Men 
came out, looked at the foaming horse, with- 
out saddle or bridle, then at the boy on his 
pack, and one said to the unterrified Phil, — 

“Who learned you to ride?” 

“‘ Nobody,” answered the boy. 

“Did no one teach you how to sit on a 
horse?” asked another. 

“Q, yes; Bill Seymour told me to hold on 
with my knees, and I did.” ‘ 

“ Wasn’t you frightened?” 

“Not a bit. I wanted to go on farther, but 
the horse wouldn’t go.” 

“ Ain’t you sore, boy?” 

“Kinder; but I’ll be better to-morrow, and 
then I’'ll ride back home.” 

This horse had unseated many excellent 
horsemen; but Phil Sheridan was.quite eager 
to ride him homewards, and cared nothing for 
his own lameness, which lasted several days. 


A OOURT OF PROBATE. 


BY J. W. H. 
PANG learned something of the nature 


of a “will,” Our Boys and Girls will be 
interested, and instructed, it is hoped, by a 
brief description of the organization and pow- 
ers of a Court of Probate, the tribunal through 
whose instrumentality alone wills can be put 
in operation; a court of limited jurisdiction, 
but, within its sphere, exercising control over 
interests of great importance. 

It is the agent appointed by law to take 
charge of all estates of persons deceased; aid 
when we consider that all property must, at 
one time or another, come under the supervis- 
ion of this tribunal, the importance to every 
citizen of acquiring some knowledge of its pur- 
pose and powers will be evident. 

To this court must all wills be brought for 
probate ( proof) before their provisions can be 
carried into effect. By authority of this court 
alone can executors act, and to it they are 
compelled to render true account of their stew- 
ardship. To appoint administrators (whose 
duties are similar to those of executors). in 
cases where no will appears; to hear and de- 
cide upon questions raised as to the fitness of 
executors named or administrators seeking 
appointment; to determine what “ allowance” 
widows shall receive from their husbands’ es- 
tates; to appoint guardians to minor orphans, 
or “ persons incompetent;” and, in general, 
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to guard the rights of those who, by reason,of 
infancy or misfortune, are deemed incapable 
of managing their own affairs, are duties and 
powers of a court of probate, or “ orphans’ 
court,” as it has been sometimes. appropriately 
named. 

The organization of this tribunal is different, 
in some particulars, from that of other courts. 
Juries take no part in its proceedings. All 
cases are decided by the judge; by him are 
all appointments made, and in his name all 
orders and decrees are issued. It is a “‘ county 
court;” the court of probate of one county 
having no connection with that of any other. 
Its decisions are not necessarily final; the 
highest of the state courts usually constituting 
a “supreme court of probate,” to which per- 
sons, desiring to do so, can appeal. 

Each court of probate has its recording offi- 
cer, who is styled “‘ registrar of probate.” He 
has charge of all books and papers relating to 
the business of the court; records all wills 
proven, letters of administration or guardian- 
ship granted, accounts allowed, and all orders 
and ‘decrees issued. ‘‘ Letters of administra- 
tion,” or of “‘ guardianship,” are terms applied 
to the written authority granted by the court 
to administrators or guardians. 

a 

Tue: BAROMETER. — A barometer is an in- 
strument which indicates the density or rarity 
of the air. When the atmosphere is dense, it 
presses down with greater force, and causes 
the barometer to vise. When the air is rar- 
efied, the barometer fai/s. Before a hurricane 
or violent squall the atmosphere is much rar- 
efied; in other words, there is less air in that 
particular locality. The pressure on the mer- 
cury in the barometer is partly removed, and 
it suddenly falls, thus indicating the approach 
of the tempest. B. 


—— RENT was as high at Athens in the 
fourth century before our era as it is in some 
of our American cities. Twenty-two centuries 
ago a house at Athens worth three thousand 
dollars was let for about nine hundred dollars 
a year. J 


—— TueE first newspaper ever published 
“was issued monthly at Venice, in Austrian 
Italy; the first English paper was called the 
“English Mercurie,” published during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the time Eng- 
land was threatened with an invasion from 
Spain; and the first published in America was 
at Boston, in 1704, called the ‘‘ Boston News- 
letter.” Gop PEN. 


——__—@———— 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE 
SHIP. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


HEN the ? Master, 
With a gesture of COMMAND, 
Waved his 'HAND; 
And at the worp, 
*tLoup and ‘suDDEN there was heard, 
All *arounpD them and **BELow, 
The sound of *HAMMERS, BLOW on 
BLOW, 
Knocking 
SPURS. 
And "see! she ‘stirs! 
She "tsTartTs, — she ‘*moves, — she 
seems to *tFEEL 
The thrill of ‘Lire along her KEEL, 
And, SPURNING with her foot the 
GROUND, 
With one *EXULTING, **Jorous * 
BOUND, 
She *Leaps * 
ARMs! 


away the SHORES and 


into the OCEAN’s * 


Sail forth into the 'sra, O sup! 

Through "twinp and ‘wave right 
TONWARD * STEER! 

The moistened "Eye, the trembling 
1LIP, 

Are not the signs of *tpoust or 
°FEAR. 


&tTHou, Too, sail on, O *Suip of 
State! 
Sail on, O ?UNION, strong and great! 

1t HUMANITY with all its ‘tFEARs, 

With all the 'tHopes of future years, 

Is hanging ‘BREATHLESS on thy 
FATE! 

We know what * Master laid thy 
keel, 

What * WorKMEN wrought thy ribs 
of steel, 

Who made each **mast, and *sam, 

* and ‘RopE, 

What *tanvits rang, what *tHam- 
MERS beat, 

In what a **ForRGE and what a *HEAT 

Were shaped the 'ancuors of thy 
HOPE! 





"Fear not each sudden SOUND and sHockK; 

’Tis of the WAVE, and not the *rock; 

‘Tis but the flapping of the *sarz, 

And not a °RENT made by the GALE! 

In spite of *tRocK and °“TEMPEST’s * ROAR, 

In spite of FALSE LIGHTS on the SHORE, 

®Sart * on, nor FEAR to breast the sea! 

Our ‘tHEARTS, our *tHOPES, are *ALL * with 
®THEE ; 

Our 'tHEARTS, our ‘HOPES, our '*PRAYERs, 
our 'TEARS, 

Our **FAITH * “TRIUMPHANT O’er Our FEARS, 

Are *taty * with *rHEE, — are **ALL * with 
‘THEE ! 


THE WHITE HORSE OF BERKSHIRE. 


—o Abingdon and Uffington, in the 
county of Berks, England, is a vale called 
the “Vale of the White Horse.” It takes its 
name from a colossal figure of a galloping 
horse rudely fashioned on the side of a steep 
chalk hill (eight hundred and ninety-three feet 
high) by removing the overlying turf. The 
figure is about three hundred and seventy-four 
feet in length, and can be seen ten or twelve 
miles in a fair day, when the sun is shining 
upon it. At what period or by whom it was 
cut is not known. It has been variously 
ascribed to the Saxons, to the Danes, and to 
the Druids. Local tradition attributes it to 
King Alfred, and regards it as a monument of 
the victory won by him over the Danes in the 
great battle of Ashdown, in 871, nearly a thou- 
sand years ago. He is said to have carveda 
horse, rather than any other object, because 
that was the device borne on the Saxon stan- 
dard. The earliest historical notice of the White 
Horse is contained in a cartulary, or register, 
of the Abbey of Abingdon, written in the year 
1171, and preserved in the British Museum. 
As, in the course of time, the trench which 
forms the figure of the horse would naturally 
get filled up and grown over, the people living 
in the neighborhood have a custom of meeting 
together for the purpose of ‘‘scouring” or 
cleaning it; and they make this the occasion 
of a “pastime,” or festival, at which manly 
games and sports, with prizes, are exhibited. 
Mr. T. Hughes, the author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby,” —a book which all 
Our Boys ought to read, — has written a work 
called “The Scouring of the White Horse,” 
‘which gives, in story form, an interesting ac- 
‘count of a great pastime held on the 18th of 
September, 1857, and embodies all the scat- 
tered legends and traditions of the vicinity, 
and all the authentic historical notices relating 
to the old monument. Ww. 
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THE WORLD'S BASE BALL MATOH. 


URSUANT to notice, the World’s Base 

Ball Tournament opened on the morning 
of the 13th of August, at Detroit, and con- 
tinued for seven days. 
conducted upon the most approved principle, 
and passed off very pleasantly. Twenty-four 
clubs were entered to compete for the prizes; 
and although all of them could not expect to 
win, there was no feeling of jealousy at the 
decision who were entitled to the prizes. As 
your space is limited, I will only give the 
names of those who were fortunate enough to 
carry off the trophies. 

First Class. 

First Prize — $300 in greenbacks, and a 
gold-mounted rosewood bat, valued at $75, to 
the Unknown Club of Jackson, Mich. 

Second Prize — Silver tea-set of eight pieces, 
artistically engraved with base ball designs, 
valued at $250, to the Alleghany Club of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Third Prize — Gold ball, regulation size, 
valued at $50, to the Maple Leaf Club of 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Second Class. 

First Prize — $200 in greenbacks and a 
gold-mounted rosewood bat, valued at $75, to 
the Ann Arbor Senior Club of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Second Prize — Beautiful wine stand, with 
cut glass decanters, valued at $100, to the 
Athletic Club of Detroit. 5 

Third Prize — Silver ball, regulation size, 
valued at $25, to the Battle Creek Club of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Third Class. 

First Prize — $100 in greenbacks and a 
gold-mounted rosewood bat, valued at $75, to 
the Victoria Club of Ingersoll, Ontario. 

Second Prize — Silver ice-pitcher, with two 
goblets and tray, valued at $100, to the Alert 
Club of Detroit. 

Third Prize — Silver trumpet, engraved 
with designs, valued at $75, to the Monitor 
Club of St. Johns, Mich. 


The whole affair was. 
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Special Prizes. . 

Best Captain — gold badge, base ball design, 
valued at $50, to Milo Schaffer, Peninsula Club, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Best Catcher — a belt, mounted with solid 
silver, valued at $40, to Ambrose Lynch, Al- 
leghany Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Best Pitcher — gold-mounted opera-glass, 
valued at $40, to A. G. Pratt, Alleghany Club, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Best Batter — gold star, valued at $30, to 
William F. Rathbone, of the Alert Club, 
Detroit. 

Best Runner of Bases — silver-mounted op- 
era-glass, valued at $25, to Frank Burling- 
ham, Battle Creek Club, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Best Thrower — silver tobacco-box, valued 
at $25, to F. S. Porter, Custer Club, Ionia, 
Mich. 

Home Runs — silver star, valued at $20, to 
Fred Marker, Union Club, Wayne, Mich. 

Club from the greatest distance — a set of 
blue silk field-flags, valued at $25, to Alle- 
ghany Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Club wearing the finest uniform — a set of 
red silk field-flags, valued at $25, to the Custer 
Club, Ionia, Mich. 

The last prize was one presented by the re- 
porters of the city papers to the worst beaten 
club, and consisted of some feanuts. It was 
awarded to the Tecumseh Club of Tecumseh, 
Mich. 

The Detroit Club have received the most 
flattering regards of both press and public, 
and have need to feel proud of their achieve- 
ment. The days of sport thus passed in De- 
troit will not soon be forgotten, and all will 
long remember it as the most entertaining ex- 
hibition they ever had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing. J. B. Howser. 


ALLEY BALL. — This is a game that can be 
played by any number of boys above two. A 
smooth place should be selected near a barn, 
or other building. Then the boy that has his 
“ins” takes the ball, bounds it on the ground, 
and then knocks it with his hand against the 


wall. If it bounds back again, the boy thatis . 
out must try to knock it against the barn; but 
if he should fail to hit it before it has struck 
the ground, the one that has his ins shall 
have one added to his tally. The one that gets 
the greatest tally is the winner. The boy that 
has his “‘ ins” must keep them until he fails to 
knock the ball up, when his competitor takes 
his turn. The boy that is out is always ex- 
pected to run after the ball. 
Tommy TICKNOCK. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 














779. Cape Race. 780. Belvidere. 781. Hen- 
ry W. Longfellow. 782. Greenland. 783. 
Bridgeport. 784. Wallace. 785. Archangel. 
786. Carboy. 787. Waterford. 788. Madison. 
789. Philadelphia. 790. Boston. 791. Day- 
ton. 792. Cleveland. 793. Louisville. 794. 
St. Louis. 795. New Haven. 796. Denver. 
797. Santa Fé. 798. Eastport. 799. Lowell. 
800. Toledo. S801. Monroe. 802. (so=L) 
oo (K behind tea) (he) (elouds) (knee) (5 = V) 
er (DD) (pear) — Look behind the clouds; 
never despair. 803. Emit, time. 804. Saw, 
was. 805. Nap,‘ pan. 806. Eel, lee. 807. 
Tink, knit. 808. Pin, nip. 809. No,on. 810. 
nit, tin. 811. But, tub. 812. 1. Noun. 2. 
Erie. 3. Willow. 4. Yearly. 5. Ohio. 6. 


Rear. 7. Kicks — New York, NEw York. 
813. Mobile. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

816. M.— What city? 817. Why is a cer- 
tain river of the United States like a jolly 
Highlander? UncLE Sam. 

818. Why is the White River in Arkansas 
like a person who takes into the house a stal- 
wart negro and an Indian pappoose? L. B. 

819. Why is Prussia like a brier bush? 820. 
Why is a person going down the Kennebec 
River like a boy in swimming? 821. Why is 
a town in New Hampshire like a sharp wind? 

G. F.. T. 

822. Dan Ned, un wolf. — What city? 823. 
U wake Mile. — What city? 824. N. E.Sam, 
whip her. — What state? 825. Fan Corilia. — 
What state? 826. Sam, race not. — What 
river? 827. Ned Verticy. — What city? 828. 
Oh, Ida, it tory err, — What territory? 

: W. A. R. 





Sans-TETEs. 

829. Take from a pronoun, and leave an in- 
terjection. 830. Take from a cold, and leave 
an elevation. 831. Take from a covering for 
the hand, and leave affection. 832. Take from 
a covering for the head, and leave a preposition. 
833. Take from to be pleased, and leave a boy. 
834. Take from a number, and leave to be level. 
835. Take from a kind of bedstead, and leave 
part of the body. 836. Take from anxiety, and 
leave a verb. J. E. G. W. 
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NUMERAL ENIGMAS. 

838. 100, 0, 0, 50 — not cold. 839. 1000, i, 
50, 500— is gentle. 840. 100, 0, 50, 500 — not 
hot. 841. 100, 0, 500, i, 100, i, “50 — is some- 
times found in wills. 842. 100, 0, 50, i, 100— 
is acomplaint. 843. 50, i, 5, i, 500 — is a pale 
color. 844. 0, 50, i, 5, e— is a fruit. “845. 
100, 0, 1000, 1000, 0, N — is what some things 
are. 846. 1000, 0, R, 0, 100, 100, o — is a coun- 
try. 847. 1000, i, 1000, i, 100 — is one who im- 
itates. 848. 1000, i, 500, 500, y — is a young 
sailor. 849. 1000, i, 500, 500, 50, e — is the 
centre. CorIc. 

CHARADE. 
850. My first a river fish will be; 
My second, a Latin conjunction; 
My whole, you will readily see, 
We tread on without compunction. 
ARTIE CRAYTON. 
Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

851. My first is in bonnet, but not in cap; 

My second is in geography, but not in map; 

My third is in ladder, but not in step; 

My fourth is in aid, but not in help; 

My fifth is in store, but not in shop; 

My sixth is in broom, but not in mop; 

My whole is the outskirt. NuTMEG. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








BE are very much obliged to Lillie Martin 
for her kind invitation to visit West Vir- 
ginia, which we should be glad to accept. We 
have a true story of the war, written, too, by a 
lady of West Virginia, which will be published 
soon. — Jaybird’s cross-word shall be pre- 
served. ‘‘ Breaking Away” will be finished in 
No. 39, but ‘* Seek and Find” is a sequel'to it. 
— Atlantic’s transpositions of cities are very 
good, but he has taken such unheard-of places 
that no one could guess them. Try again. — 
Addie’s enigma, is.accepted. — We thank Essex 
for his kind words, but we “don’t see it” in 
anything that has ‘‘ton” in it. He wishes to 


exchange autographs; Box 1440, Chicago. — 
Bob prefers cricket to base ball; but his criti- 
cism on the Philadelphia players is rather too 
personal for our pages. — In J. T.’s Latin enig- 
ma, “tyranis ” will not pass muster. 


“Your nose,” Lorain Lincoln, shall be put 
in the pie; and we are glad that Fairy Hun- 
gary appreciates the compliment. As Fairy 
cultivates the mews, we shall expect a poem 
from her on the subject. — We don’t under- 
stand Our Jack’s new puzzle. — Sylvan Grove’s 
charades shall go in. — Comet’s enigma shall 
be saved. — Billy Buncombe’s geographical 
rebus shall go to the engraver. He wants a 
dialogue every week, and more Head Work; 
can’t be done in this volume. 

We must say once more, that we can take 
only one thing from a letter; and not even 
one, if we cannot, find such as we deem. suita- 
ble. — Will Mr. Howard B. Canterbury send 
his present address to the editor? — Glimoke- 
don’s cross-word is accepted. — R. E. M., Box 
72, Emporia, Kansas, would like to correspond 
with some of the eastern boys. — White Crow 
sends this conundrum: Why is a bully like a 
negro soldier? Because he is a black-guard. 
Excelsior’s rebus will not do, except as @ 
“specimen.” We thank him for his kind 
words. The present volume will contain two 
stories by the editor, and we pay nothing for 
puzzles of any kind; we are inclined to be- 
lieve, from the earnestness of some of our con- 
tributors, that they would be willing to wear 
the glove on the other hand. 
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C. G. N. likes the Nautical Definitions, and 
wishes to know about patent top-sail yards. 
We don’t know much about them; we will in- 
quire, and report. There are several patents, 
but we believe ‘‘ Captain Forbes’s rig” is the 
most in use. — R. C. L., Jr., sends correct an- 
swers; No. 20 forwarded. — W. S. D. E.’s enig- 
mas are not within the rule (No. 20), and are 
written in pencil. — J. F. S.’s reversions are 
accepted. The cover will be furnished for fifty 
cents; the volume will be bound for one dol- 
lar. — To Susie we are obliged to say, that we 
must content ourself with one page of Head 
Work in the present volume. 

Jack Spratt’s rebus is fair. When we visit 
Pigeon Cove again we will try to find him. 
We doubt not he lives on the fa¢ of the land. 
Our publishers will bind only in one volume. — 
Harry How’s “one article” is accepted.— Bart- 
lett’s cross-word shall be saved. — A. H. C. 
finds a mistake in No. 695. In spite of all our 
care, one will occasionally occur. — Frank L.’s 
cross-word shall be preserved. — Rip Van Win-. 
kle’s rebus is fair. Our Jack’s enigma shall be 
used. — Tip Top’s enigma is only fair, and the 
cross-word will not do, for an obvious reason. 

Sammy Sitstill must not expect to be equally 
pleased with everything. We will use his Play 
Ground matter. — We cannot afford to read 
Jack’s story, written with a pencil. — We are 
very much obliged to Jersey Blue and his sis- 
ter. for encouraging words; the geographical 
questions escape the ‘ paper (basket) block- 
ade.” — Josiah Trinkle’s ‘ croquet solitaire ” 
and syncopations are accepted. — Ivanhoe’s 
rebuses are rather tame.— We think Bob 
Hale’s rebus could be improved. — Americus’s 
pleasant P. S. demands our thanks, but the 
rebus is imperfect. — Mary G. E. saves every 
cent she has to spend to pay for her Magazine; 
the binding will cost one dollar. — L. H. E.’s 
game shall go to the printer. — W. C. C. sends 
rebuses, two of which we have printed, two we 
have accepted, and one is imperfect. We send 
the last one to Mr. Kilburn. 

Johnny Jay, whose letter comes all the way 
from Nebraska, thinks reading is a great lux- 
ury; so do we. We will use his cross-word. — 
Ned Sketchley is a — building material; and 
after examining his sketch of ‘‘ ye poor edito- 
rial eyes,” our heart softens towards him. We 
are sorry we cannot give the picture to our 
family, but we will send it to the lady he men- 
tions. The badge matter and fine designs 
shall be considered. — The title of the story of 
which H. F. speaks has not yet appeared. The 
conundrum is old. ‘Young America Abroad” 
must be fresh in the books. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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WHY FISH LIVE UNDER WATER. 


tens breathe through gills instead of lungs. 
These gills are placed on the sides of the 
neck, and consist of lamine (thin plates of 
membrane) suspended on arches, over which 
are spread a tissue of innumerable blood ves- 
sels. The cavities in which the gilis lie are 
connected with the mouth; water is taken in 
by that opening, is forced by muscular action 
over the surface of the gills, and passes out 
through apertures behind the head. By 
breathing they do not take in the water, but 
the dissoluble air it contains; they extract the 
air in its transmission over the gills. Fish often 
are seen lying motionless, with their heads to- 
wards the stream, that being the position which 
assists their breathing process most naturally. 
The quantity of air contained in water is 
very minute. Ifa larger supply is needed, the 
fish rise to the surface and take it from the air. 
This is often observed in summer, when an in- 
creased temperature has increased the demand 
for air. Vases in which gold-fish (the golden 
carp, or cyprinus auratus) are confined,. are 
broad, so as to present considerable water sur- 
face to the air. The water must be renewed, 
to supply them with fresh air for absorption. 
They cannot live in water out of which the air 
has been boiled; and if oil is poured upon the 
water in the vase, the fish will smother, just as 
a bird shut up in a glass jar would smother. 
Fish die out of water mainly because the fila- 
ments of which the gills are comprised become 
clogged together, lose their elasticity, and pre- 
vent the circulation of blood and air through 
the minute vessels. Carp are a hardy fish, 
and will live for days out of the water if 
wrapped in wet moss; and eels often leave 
the water at night to search for food upon 
land. Arctic explorers state that the fish of 
that zone have more than ordinary vitality, 
freezing to a lump of ice when taken out of 
the net, yet recovering their animation on 
being thawed before a fire. Carp havé:leaped 
about quite lively after being frozen thirty-six 
hours. From this it would seem, that though 


fish require no air in a torpid state, it is essen- 


tial to life in their natural state. Different 
species require different quantities of air. If 
minnows, dace, roach, tench, &c., are crowded 
together into a tub of water, some will die 





long before others for the want of air, the 
tench proving to be the longest lived. 

Fish will freeze in artificial fish-ponds unless 
the ice is broken and air admitted to them. 
This result and remedy have given rise to the 
query, How are natural lakes and ponds sup- 
plied with air? In answer it has been stated 
that lakes are supplied by springs and streams, 
which furnish air, though the surface is ice- 
bound. It is also supposed that air may be 
furnished from the water that has sunk into 
the ground; and that in deep water the layers 
of ice accumulate and freeze downwards, col- 
lecting air in centricular masses, and producing 
a comparatively mild temperature. If these 
several ameliorating conditions are not pres- 
ent, it is quite probable that fish will freeze in 
natural ponds as well as in artificial ones. 


THERMOMETRICAL. — An observing young 
gentleman, who evidently reads the ‘“‘ heavy” 
articles in our Magazine, as well as the light 
ones, wishes to amplify a paragraph which 
appeared in our pages, and we cheerfully af- 
ford him an opportunity to do so. 

** According to the books on the subject of 
‘Temperature,’ there are three kinds of ther- 
mometers, viz.: Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur’s, and 
the Centigrade. Fahrenheit’s is commonly 
used in the United States and England, and 
the standard adopted fixes the boiling point 
of water at 212°, and the freezing point at 32°. 
Reaumur’s is im ‘use in Germany, and fixes the 
two points’respectively at 0° and 80°. ‘One 
degree of Centigrade is equal to 1.8° Fahren- 
heit.”, The’ Centigrade is the standard in 
France, and fixes them at 0° and 100° ‘One 
degree of Reaumur’s is equal to 24° Fahren- 
heit.’ Thus, if you wish to change the tem- 
perature from Centigrade to Fahrenheit, mul- 
tiply the degrees given by 1.8°, taking care to 
add 32°, the difference in the freezing points. 
In the same manner, if you wish to change 
from Reaumur, multiply by 2}°, and add 32°. 

O. B. C.” 


Town anv City. —In England the term 
city is not applied as it is in the United States. 
A city is the place that gives its name to a 
bishopric. Thus the city of Wells, a small 
town some few miles from the much larger 
town of Bristol; the city of Chester, about 
twenty miles from the very large town of Liv- 
erpool. Hull is a town; so is Birmingham; 
and so with many of the largest and most 
populous places of England which are called 
towns, while in the principality of Wales there 
is one city that has a church, and not more 
than about a dozen of small houses. 
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